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King was impatient of disaster, and he would have
abandoned Richelieu had his policy resulted in
defeat, Louis was now sullen and taciturn, and
listened in silent moodiness to evil tidings from
every quarter.

The,xgwere ^mistakes in Richelieu's policy and
foibles in his character, but in great crises he showed
that degree of energy and courage which awes con-
temporaries and attracts posterity. By his example,
he inspired the King who disliked him, and the
public which hated him. There was nothing in his
conduct on this occasion, writes an unfriendly wit-
ness, that was not brave and grand.

Disregarding the danger from muttering groups of
discontented men, he drove through the streets of
Paris, attended only by a few servants, exhorting all
to rally to the country's defence. His courage
turned the tide; instead of an object of hatred, the
Cardinal, for the time at least, was the centre about
whom all gathered in the hour of national peril.
Paris witnessed one of the great patriotic uprisings
which have been frequent in her history. Rich and
poor were stirred by the cry that the country was
in danger; the Parliament agreed to equip and pay
two thousand men, the city furnished four thousand,
the shoe-makers' guild sent fifteen hundred, and the
butchers, three thousand; every man who owned a
carriage furnished one horse to mount a cavalryman;
labqur was in part suspended that journeymen and
apprentices might go to the front, the artisan worked
with fewer men, the carriages were drawn with fewer
horses. The syndics of the various trades waited* Theis victoriese was slow in putting his.forces to, whichforms of taxation which added to their burden.
